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FOREWORD 


The Committee on Foreign Relations transmits herewith to the 
Senate a second interim report of the Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
created pursuant to the terms of Senate Resolution 93, 84th Congress, 
Ist session, and continued by Senate Resolutions 185 and 286, 84th 
Permission to file this report during the 
adjournment of the Congress was granted in the Senate on July 23, 


Congress, 2d session. 


1956. 


This report is submitted to the Senate by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, chairman of the subcommittee. 
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SepreMBER 7, 1956.—Filed under authority of the order of the Senate of Jury 23 
(legislative day, JuLy 16), 1956, and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Humpurey, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


{Pursuant to 8, Res. 93, 8. Res. 185, 3. Res. 286, 84th Cong,] 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The year 1955 was an important milestone in the efforts of nations 
to bring about the control and reduction of armaments. Both this 
country and the Soviet Union recognized that neither nation could 
emerge unscathed from a war waged with nuclear weapons, weapons 
a both sides have continued to stockpile. As the President 
stated: 


War does not present the possibility of victory or defeat 
* * * only the alternative in degrees of destruction. 


The United States and the Soviet Union also recognized that nuclear 
weapons once produced and stockpiled could not be detected by any 
system of inspection now known, although inspection to prevent a 
great surprise attack was still feasible. With the rapid development 
of new weapons, moreover, the problems of inspection for the latter 
purpose would become vastly more complicated and perhaps impos- 
sible. At best, nations would be far less able to devise agreements to 
insure that a nation was in fact living up to its disarmament commit- 
ments and not instead secretly preparing for war, 

These developments probably account for the increased efforts 
devoted to disarmament in 1955. The major powers met on five 
separate occasions either to negotiate on the problem or to review 
their progress and positions. On the part of the United States, the 
President 0 አበው Harold Stassen on March 19, 1955, to act as a 
special assistant for disarmament. ‘The President gave Mr. Stassen 
the responsibility “of developing, on behalf of the President and the 
State Department, the broad studies, investigations, and conclusions 
which, when concurred in by the National Security Council an 
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2 CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


approved by the President, will become basic policy toward the ques- 
tion of disarmament.” 
The President directed that— 


When indicated as desirable or appropriate under our con- 
stitutional processes, concurrences will be secured from the 
Congress prior to specific action or pronouncement of policy. 


II. CREATION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Senate, on July 25, 1955, adopted Senate Resolution 93, 84th 
Congress, Ist session (extended by S. Res. 185 and S. Res. 286, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess.), establishing a Subcommittee on Disarmament of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Senate Resolution 93 directed the 
subcommittee “to make a full and complete study of proposals look- 
ing toward disarmament and the control of weapons aw destruc- 
tion.” Among the questions which the subcommittee was instructed 
to examine were the following: 

1. Efforts made by the United Nations in seeking the control and 
reduction of military forces and armaments of all types; 

2. Disarmament proposals developed by the United States and other 
governments as well as by private groups and individuals; 

3. Methods by which the attitudes of the American people and their 
Government on the subject of disarmament and world peace may be 
communicated abroad; 

4. The relationship of armaments to the state of the world economy; 

5. The relationship of underlying international tension to the prob- 
lems of disarmament; 

6. The dangers implicit in unilateral reduction of armaments; and 

7. Methods of assuring that plans for reduction of armaments 
shall not endanger the security of the United States. 

The subcommittee has a membership of 12, equally divided between 
the two parties; 6 from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 4 from 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 2 from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The members of the subcommittee are as follows: ! 

Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnesota, Chairman 
Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 

John J. Sparkman, Alabama 
Russell B. Long, Louisiana 

John O. Pastore, Rhode Island 
Stuart Symington, Missouri 

Styles Bridges, New Hampshire 
Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa 
Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts 
William F, Knowland, California 
John W. Bricker, Ohio 


Ill. WORK OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
Staff studies 
The subcommittee has released a collection of documents on dis- 
armament and security, 1919-55, which brings together relevant docu- 


1 The late Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky, was a member of the subcommittee, 
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CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 3 


mentation on the questions of armaments control as they relate to 
security. In addition, the subcommittee is releasing a series of staff 
studies on various aspects of the disarmament problem. Prepared 
under the direction of the subcommittee staff, with the cooperation 
of the Library of Congress, these studies are intended to provide 
factual background information. The following staff studies have been 
released to date: 
No. 1, The Executive Branch and Disarmament Policy (Feb- 
ruary 1956). 
No. 2, Disarmament: A Selected Chronology, January 1, 1918- 
March 19, 1956 (April 1956). 
No. 3, Control and Reduction of Armaments—A Decade of 
Negotiations, 1946-56 (July 1956). 

Other studies in the process of preparation will cover such topics as 
the technical problems of disarmament; disarmament problems in 
various geographic areas; the relationship of disarmament, security, 
and peaceful settlement; and the economic implications of disarma- 
ment. 


Public hearings 


The subcommittee has conducted nine hearings to date. All have 
been public. During the first phase of the hearings, witnesses were 
drawn from among those officials of the executive branch principally 
responsible for the development of policy on disarmament. 

he officials who testified were: 

Harold E. Stassen, Assistant to the President for Disarmament, 
January 25 and June 7, 1956. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, February 29, 1956. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
assistant to the President on atomic energy matters, March 7, 
1956. 

Theodore C. Streibert, Director, United States Information 
Agency, March 7, 1956. 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, accompanied b 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mare. 
15, 1956. 

In addition, the subcommittee received the testimony of Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders on March 7, 1956 (accompanied by Col. Richard S. 
ሥን and Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner, Atomic Energy 
Commission, on April 12, 1956. 

To supplement information obtained through the hearings of 
official witnesses, the chairman communicated a series of questions to 
the President’s Assistant for Disarmament. These questions were 
related to general United States disarmament policy and to the 
practices of the United States information program respecting matters 
ו‎ to disarmament. Responses to the questions on policy 

ave been received and published as an addendum to the hearin 
held by the subcommittee on June 7, 1956. The questions an 
answers have since been employed by the United States Information 
Agency in its work overseas. 

The subcommittee has held three hearings for private citizens 
and representatives of private organizations; at Cambridge, Mass., 
April 9, 1956; at Washington, D. C., June 8, 1956; and at Minneapolis, 
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Minn., June 16, 1956. Over 75 persons submitted testimony and 
filed statements at these hearings. At Cambridge and Minneapolis 
the subcommittee had the cooperation of universities in the area which 
arranged for panels of special witnesses to testify on technical ques- 
tions related to the subcommittee’s study. The verbatim records of 
all hearings to date have been published and released by the sub- 
committee. 


Correspondence 

The information obtained through staff studies and public hearings 
has been supplemented by correspondence from the public. In No- 
vember 1955 the chairman wrote to private organizations and church 
groups, requesting copies of resolutions, statements or studies pertain- 
ing to disarmament which these groups might have released. Forty- 
eight organizations responded to the request, supplying the subcom- 
mittee with very useful information for its study. In addition, 
numerous individuals have written to the subcommittee to express 
their views and ideas on disarmament. A summary of these various 
communications appears on page 6. 


IV. ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES DISARMAMENT POLICY 


The following analysis is based on the testimony of witnesses of the 
executive branch. At this point in its inquiry the subcommittee is 
seeking to establish a common understanding of the nature of dis- 
armament policy as it is being presently pursued by the executive 
branch in international negotiations. It is not attempting to evaluate 
that policy. 


Factors conditioning United States disarmament policy 


At least three major factors condition disarmament policy. The 
research of scientists and the work of technicians and military special- 
ists determine whether certain proposals for disarmament are feasible. 
Disarmament policy must reflect new methods and conclusions re- 
vealed by scientific research. 

The second factor which affects disarmament policy is the point of 
view of our principal allies. The United States tries to make every 
effort to reach consensus with principal allies before negotiating with 
the Soviet Union. Otherwise, the latter is able to exploit differences 
in the viewpoint of the Western nations. A unified approach un- 
doubtedly requires some adjustments in United States policy as it 
does in the case of the policies of friendly nations. 

The third factor is the position taken by the Soviet Union and 
developments within the Communist system. 


The constants in United States disarmament policy 

Testimony of officers of the executive branch suggests that certain 
aspects of present United States disarmament policy are not subject 
to basic modification. These principles or constants of policy are 
listed below. 

1. No reliable disarmament agreement can be reached unless it is 
completely covered by an inspection and reporting system adequate 
to verify reductions and guard against surprise attack; this system 
would include aerial surveys. 
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2. Present disarmament policy involves ending the arms race, re- 
ducing if not eliminating the nuclear threat, and decreasing the arma- 
ments and armed forces of the major powers. It does not involve the 
reduction of the weapons of war በ6 to a level required for internal 
police purposes only. It does not envision that a police force and 
authority under the United Nations would be adequate for the security 
of the United States and free nations. Rather, United States policy 
would seek to insure security, in the event a disarmament agreement 
is reached, by the following means: (a) maintenance of a military 
deterrent of somewhat smaller dimensions than that which exists at 
the present time; (b) a significant reduction in military personnel and 
conventional armaments of all nations; (c) continued reliance on de- 
fense pacts already established under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

3. The United States does not contemplate substantial reductions 
in its nuclear stockpile at least until techniques of detecting stockpiles 
of such weapons are invented or discovered. At present there is no 
known means by which nuclear weapons, once stockpiled, can be 
detected. The United States is prepared to halt, by agreement, how- 
ever, further additions to stockpiles, and perhaps to begin transfers 
from them to peaceful uses. 

4. Outstanding political questions between the Communist and 
free worlds must be resolved before substantial reductions can be 
made in armaments. 

5. Any agreement reached must be carried out gradually and in 
stages. 


Variables of United States disarmament policy 


The presence of constants in United States disarmament polic 
does not mean that the policy is without room for flexibility. Testi- 
mony of the executive branch before the subcommittee suggests that 
aspects of the problem of disarmament are subject to negotiation. 
The principal variables appear to be the following: 

1. Manpower and weapons ceilings for conventional weapons.—The 
figure of 2,500,000, for example, which the United States has proposed 
for the reduction of the armed forces of the major nations has been 
put forth for illustrative purposes only. Similarly the ceiling of 
500,000 for the smaller powers (unless special circumstances require 
an agreed exception) has been suggested by the United States only 
as a possible starting point, not as a final figure. 

2. Distribution of reductions in conventional armaments.—The 
United States has taken no public position on the manner in which 
conventional armaments should be limited. We have stated simply 
that once a level of military manpower had been agreed to by the 

rincipal powers, armaments should be reduced in proportion. We 
ave not yet suggested levels for bombers, fighters, tanks, artillery, 
submarines, destroyers, aircraft carriers, and other types of conven- 
tional weapons. 

3. Relationship of political settlements and disarmament.—The 
United States policy has consistently maintained that major political 
issues must be settled before substantial reductions in armaments can 
take place. The policy is not firm, however, regarding the amount 
and kind of disarmament possible prior to political settlements. 
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Nor has this country defined all of the political issues involved and the 
manner in which their solution is related to disarmament. 

4. Testing of nuclear weapons.—At present United States policy 
opposes limitations on tests of nuclear weapons in the absence of 
general eement on disarmament. The United States’ working 

aper, submitted at the London meetings of March-May, 1956, 

owever, indicated that nuclear weapons tests would be subject to 
limitation in a manner to be agreed upon. 

5. Relationship of reductions of nuclear weapons and conventional 
armaments,—Whether conventional armaments can be reduced with- 
out parallel action to limit nuclear weapons is not clearly fixed in 
United States policy. At present the United States position main- 
tains that substantial reductions in conventional armaments without 
curbs on nuclear weapons would give a false sense of security. Never- 
theless, this country has proposed, at least for illustrative purposes, 
cutbacks in armaments based on manpower levels below present 
armed strength. 

6. Other possible areas of negotiation in United States policy.—United 
States policy appears flexible with respect to the inclusion of the 
following matters in some way in a general agreement on disarmament: 
foreign military bases; the armed forces of Communist China; the 
extent of neutralized or demilitarized zones in Europe; and regional 
defense pacts. 


V. VIEWS OF NONOFFICIAL WITNESSES AND CORRESPONDENTS 


As noted earlier, the subcommittee has received communications 
from many private organizations and individuals. In addition, the 
testimony of about 75 private witnesses has been taken in public 
hearings. The subcommittee wishes to thank the groups and indi- 
vidual citizens who have cooperated in this fashion. They have pro- 
vided the subcommittee with an extensive documentation on the 
problem of disarmament. 

Listed below is the substance of the comments, proposals and ideas 
on disarmament which emerge from an analysis of this documentation. 
This listing is limited to views on disarmament. It does not include 
the many ideas which have been presented on other aspects of United 
States policy. The list is set forth here for purposes of information 
and further study. The subcommittee emphasizes that the listing 
represents the views of interested groups and citizens who have taken the 
trouble to make their ideas available to the subcommittee. It does not 
necessarily reflect in any way the views of the subcommittee or any of its 
members. 


Disarmament, security, and peaceful settlement 

All official disarmament plans are deficient in that none provides 
for the transformation of the United Nations into a governmental 
organization. 

isarmament, in reality a synonym for unpreparedness, is a well- 

tried formula for failure as a preventive of war. 

All disarmament proposals must be mutually advantageous to both 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Disarmament would involve reduction of free world cohesion. 

United States security requires overwhelming air superiority. 
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There should be a limit to the size and number of large thermo- 
nuclear weapons in the United States stockpile, but an increase in 
the number of small nuclear weapons. 

We are fast reaching a nuclear stalemate and, as a consequence, 
will be forced into a conventional arms race. 

Reductions of military manpower would require much more unifi- 
cation of the armed services than now exists. 

If a general universal disarmament agreement cannot be reached in 
the immediate future, we should adopt a policy of unilateral disarma- 
ment. 

The United States should foster through the United Nations con- 
stitutional renunciation by all governments of the right to embark 
upon aggression except upon the express mandate of a majority of 
their citizens by popular vote. 

We should spend a small percentage of our defense budget ex- 
clusively for disarmament studies. We should have a permanent 
disarmament institute which would be disassociated from any branch 
of the Armed Forces. 

Disarmament requires universal membership in the United Nations; 
all countries should be included. 

Mutual atomic terror will not suffice as a guaranty against the 
outbreak of limited wars. 

We should try to unite nations in terms of universal interests rather 
than relying on a series of regional pacts. 

The maximum objective of Soviet military policy is to achieve a 
technological superiority that would enable the U. S. S. R. to deliver a 
knock-out blow to the United States. The minimum objective is to 
achieve a parity in weapons and to use that as a basis for Soviet 
foreign policy. So long as the Soviet leaders have not ruled out 
achieving one or both objectives they are unlikely to accept effective 
arms control. 


Disarmament and political settlements 

Rearmament of Germany will increase tension and make 
disarmament more difficult to achieve. 

In case of a European conflict American neutrality must be insured. 

The United States should work for a ban on arms sales to both 
Israel and Arab nations in the Middl. wast. 

Armaments are a symptom of underlying tensions, but at a certain 
level they become a contributing cause in those tensions. Disarma- 
ment is not a technical problem, but essentially a political one. Both 
the causes of war and the weapons of war must be dealt with con- 
currently. 

Controversial political issues, such as the unification of Germany, 
Korea, and Vietnam and the problem of East-West trade, cannot be 
solved except in the context of universal enforcible disarmament. 

Political settlements need not precede agreements on disarmament. 


Stages of disarmament 
Disarmament should be reached in stages with the time limit of 


each stage as short as possible. 
The period of actual disarmament should be preceded by several 


preliminary steps, i. e., creation of inspection machinery, an arms 
census, and an arms truce. 
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A relatively long period for the implementation of the disarmament 
agreement would have the advantage of assuring to each nation that 
it would not risk too much in each phase and would provide sufficient 
time for the necessary shift from military to civilian production. 

A comprehensive plan is a prerequisite to progress on disarmament., 


Control of weapons 

The mission and quality of weapons are more important to consider 
than actual numbers; the existence of modern weapons reduces the 
importance of numbers of men and increases the importance of quality, 
continuity of service and specialized training. 

The United States should propose to the Soviet Union that nuclear 
and conventional armaments be reduced down to the level of rifles. 

We should have an international ban on the testing of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. 

The testing of large thermonuclear weapons should cease. 

The United States should be trying now to negotiate an agreement 
for stopping the development of the “surprise” weapons of the future. 

All weapons of mass destruction should be eliminated and pro- 
hibited. 

Nuclear bomb tests should be discontinued, principally through 
international agreement. 

Control against future production of nuclear weapons could be 
limited to the nuclear materials themselves as distinguished from the 
facilities for production. 

All Western Powers should announce that they will not use mass 
weapons for nonmilitary destruction unless first attacked in that way, 
but that we are armed and ready to use new tactical nuclear weapons 
against aggression. 

We should negotiate as to what constitutes open cities as contrasted 
with legitimate targets. 

The United States should obtain agreement to ban the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile (ICBM) even if agreement is not possible to 
ban the intermediate-range missile (IRBM). 


Inspection 

Inspection and reduction of armaments should proceed simul- 
taneously; it is undesirable that one should precede the other. 

Aerial inspection is both workable and desirable, expecially when 
coupled with ground inspection. 

Budgetary controls should be used as a basis for a reduction in 
armaments. 

Present plans for the inspection and control of either nuclear or 
conventional weapons would not be effective. 

Aerial inspection, although it cannot do the entire job in an inspec- 
tion system, can detect the initiation of an air or ground attack. 

Aerial inspection cannot distinguish the difference between a 
potential attack and a maneuver. 

If it is to prove effective the inspection must be in operation before 
intercontinental ballistic missiles are included in weapons systems. 

An international corps of skilled personnel is needed for aerial 
inspection. This could be built by a trial inspection with a friendly 
country like Belgium or Canada. 

Aerial inspection should be made a function of the United Nations. 

An Internationai Armaments Control Agency should administer 8 
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system of international registration, licensing, and regulation of 
armaments. For every million dollars of weapons, each nation would 
post with the international agency a bond guaranteeing the faithful 
performance of the nation’s obligations. International courts, police 
inspectors would be created to implement the proposal. 

To assuage Russian fears that aerial reconnaissance is only for 
military intelligence, the photographs might be interpreted within 
the borders of the Soviet Union or the taking and possession of them 
could be made a function of the United Nations. 

The inspection service should be under the direction of a commission 
composed of nationals of small nations, not the big powers. 

An international conference should be held to deal with the technical 
problems of disarmament, including the problem of detection of nuclear 
weapons. 

Enforcement 

Enforcible disarmament in any community demands agencies of 
government constituted to do the enforcing; disarmament should be 
total, universal, and controlled, enforced by law and a United Nations 
police force. 

In a disarmament agreement, weapons should be transferred from 
member states to United Nations police force bases strategically 
located throughout the globe. 

A United Nations police force could be established to help prevent 
local conflicts, this to be done regardless of a general disarmament 
agreement. 

All rules and penalties would be futile unless there can be developed 


a will for the abolition of war as an instrument of human society. 


Economy 

Studies should be made to determine the effects of disarmament on 
the economy. 

Savings from a reduction in defense spending should be used in the 
United States. 

Resources saved through disarmament should be used for welfare 
purposes in less developed countries. 

Individuals should set up planning commissions of their own to 
study how to meet the problems of unemployment of capital and 
labor which may result from disarmament. 

Our present prosperity is not dependent on arms expenditures. 
To meet problems raised by disarmamemt we must further genuine 
democratic values in the organization of industry and the distribution 
of its products. 


Other 

The Soviet Government is prepared to continue to accept the costs 
of the arms race by holding down the level of welfare in the Soviet 
Union and the rate of growth in industries other than those connected 
with armaments. 

In disarmament negotiations the Western nations and the Soviet 
Union may need a third point of view to create a synthesis of the 
proposals of the two sides. 

The proposal for a United Nations atomic energy pool for peaceful 
purposes should be pursued. 

The United States and the U. S. S. R. should have a large exchange 
of their citizens and these would be located around the major military 
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targate of the respective countries. Such an exchange should be carried 
on between other nations unfriendly to each other. 
Disarmament should be made more specific and related to other 


ጫሠ ts of American foreign ጠር 
esent policies on secrecy in the field of nuclear developments are 
excessive. 

More emphasis in disarmament talks should be placed on spiritual 
values and less on gradualist and mechanical controls. 

This country should develop a Washington project for peace similar 
to the Manhattan project on atomic weapons. 

United States citizens are willing to relinquish some national sover- 
eignty in return for a genuine and effective disarmament agreement. 

The United States Information Agency can be of value in promoting 
the cause of disarmament. 

Define aggression to include certain preparatory acts of a nation 
which if practiced would constitute a violation of an agreement. 
Such a procedure would allow other nations time to apply various 
enforcement measures. 

The United States should exert more leadership in an effort to reach 
agreement. The appointment of a presidential assistant for disarma- 
ment is 0 but he should have more help, funds, and sup- 
port within the Government. 

A President’s commission on disarmament should be created to 
resolve the confusion and conflict within the executive branch on 
matters that can only be decided by the people. 

The work of the United Nations should be supplemented by private 
diplomatic talks, followed by quiet negotiations. 


VI. THE ISSUES OF DISARMAMENT 


At this point in its inquiry the subcommittee wishes to set forth a 
tentative listing of the principal issues which make up the problem 
of disarmament. The list is suggested by a study of the documenta- 
tion accumulated from the sources previously mentioned. It is to 
these issues that the subcommittee will address its attention during the 
remaining months of the inquiry. The subcommittee expects to seek 
additional testimony on them and to have further staff studies directed 
to them. When this phase of the inquiry is completed the subcom- 
mittee should be in a position to communicate its findings, together 
with such recommendations as may be appropriate, to the Senate. 


Disarmament, security and peaceful settlement 


All nations presently seek their security to a greater or lesser degree 
by reliance primarily on one or more of these factors: national military 
የና regional or bilateral defense alliances, foreign military aid and 

ases, and mechanisms of the United Nations. Any significant agree- 
ment on disarmament is likely to affect the interrelationship of their 
dependency on these sources of security. 
he issue, and it is a fundamental issue, is the manner, the extent 
and the conditions of international disarmament in which nations would 
find it to their national interests to alter the present pattern of their 
reliance for security on the above factors. 


Disarmament and political settlements 


Among the principal sources of international political tension in the 
world today are the following: continuing division of Germany, Korea 
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and Vietnam; the Arab-Israeli dispute; the ideological struggle be- 
tween Communist totalitarianism and freedom; the China-Formosan 
question; and the question of the Middle East. The existence of these 
unsettled problems undoubtedly contributes to the emphasis on 
armaments. Armaments competition, in turn, may have some in- 
fluence on the persistence of these problems. 

The fundamental issue here is whether disarmament is practicable 
before or oniy following political settlements or whether it can proceed 
simultaneously with such settlements. If the latter is the case, there 
is the further question of relating the type and extent of arms controls 
and reduction to specific political settlements. 


Stages of disarmament 


General consensus appears to exist that eventually a disarmament 
agreement should encompass all nations, provide substantial reduc- 
tions of all major types of armaments, and establish a system of in- 
spection. Unresolved are the issues involving the timing or stages of 
an agreement. ‘These issues are: 

(a) The number of stages. 

(6) The extent and nature of disarmament in each stage. 

(c) The time period for the completion of each stage. 

(d) The time lapse in between stages and the prerequisites for 
the movement from one stage into another. 

There is also the question of whether an all-encompassing agreement 
should be made at the outset or whether each stage should constitute 
a complete and separate agreement in itself, 


Control of weapons 


Present consideration of the disarmament question is proceeding on 
the basis of two broad categories of weapons—“‘conventional weapons” 
and ‘‘weapons of mass destruction.” The latter category includes 
nuclear and thermonuclear explosives, guided missiles with nuclear 
warheads and bacteriological and chemical weapons. Conventional 
weapons include all others. 

Within each category a number of subissues arise, the principal being 
the following: 

Conventional Weapons: 

(a) Control of manpower or armaments or both 

(6) Overall reduction or specified reductions for each service 
branch (i. e., air, naval, and land forces) 

(c) Types of weapons to be affected by reductions 

Weapons of mass destruction: 

(a) The discontinuance of nuclear tests and possibly ballistic 
missiles tests prior to or as part of a disarmament agreement and 
what types of tests 

(6) The discontinuance of further stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons and transfers out of the weapons stockpiles into peaceful 
uses prior to or as part of a disarmament agreement 

The various subissues converge in this principal issue. Is the 
present distinction between conventional weapons and weapons of 
mass destruction in disarmament discussions valid? In other words, 
the question arises as to whether it is possible for disarmament to pro- 
ceed in one of the two principal categories of weapons without simul- 
taneous progress in the other. Or can a start, for example, be made 
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in some aspect of nuclear control independent of a beginning in con- 
ventional weapons or vice versa? 
Inspection 

There is general agreement that inspection has a twofold function 
in disarmament—as a means of preventing surprise attack with devas- 
tating weapons and as a device for verifying and maintaining the 
reductions of armaments established by an agreement. At the pres- 
ent time several types of inspection are under consideration. These 
include aerial survey, ground observation of military installations 
and movements, auditing of defense budgets, and checking of essential 
raw materials of potential military use. 

The principal issues which arise in this connection concern the extent 
and nature of the employment of these various inspection techniques 
that is necessary to provide adequate safeguards against surprise 
attack and to insure the carrying out of actual disarmament agree- 
ments. These issues involve not only the degree of inspection to 
which the major powers are prepared to submit but also the extent to 
which one or more of the inspection devices need to be employed at 
various stages of disarmament. Finally, there is the even more funda- 
mental issue of whether or not disarmament in any form prior to 
agreement on inspection is in fact safe disarmament. 


Enforcement 


Inspection may determine if a disarmament agreement is being 
violated by one or more of the parties to it. The question still re- 
mains as to what, if any, effective recourse can be provided for those 
nations which abide by the agreement as against those which do not? 
This issue has several principal facets. It involves enforcement 
action against smaller powers in violation of an agreement as distinct 
from violations by the principal nations. It involves the gradation of 
recourse to fit the seriousness of the violation. It involves the nature 
of recourse for violations affecting control and reduction of armaments 
as distinct from those involving preparations for sudden surprise 
attack. It involves, in the last analysis, whether any enforcement 
measures, and if so, what measures short of war could be invoked 
against violations of an agreement by a major power. 


Methods and scope of international negotiations 


For the past 2% years most of the disarmament negotiations have 
been conducted through a five-nation subcommittee of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, composed of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the U. S. S. R., France, and Canada. The 
subcommittee meetings are held in secret although condensations of 
the discussions are provided frequently to the public. At the con- 
clusion of each round of negotiations, the verbatim records are 
released. The agenda of the subcommittee is confined to disarma- 
ment; political questions are excluded. 

The principal issues which arise in this connection are whether the 
present limited participation in negotiations, ‘‘semisecret’’ procedures, 
and the exclusion of political issues from the agenda provide the most 
effective circumstances for achieving agreement on disarmament. 
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Economic implications of disarmament 


Present defense expenditures of all countries of the world run in 
excess of $100 billion a year. Armaments enter into world trade. 
The production of armaments has an effect on the domestic economies 
of all nations. The principal questions which arise in this connection 
involve the probable impact of reductions in military establishments 
and armaments production on the economies of the major nations, 
especially the United States and the Soviet Union, and the alternative 
usages to which any shift in the productive capacity represented by 
armaments and defense establishments might be put. 


Organization of the executive branch for disarmament 

All of the relevant agencies of the executive branch participate in 
formulation of disarmament policy. Coordination of policy, under 
the National Security Council, was formerly a primary responsibility 
of the Department of State. This responsibility is now lodged in a 
special assistant to the President, who also represents the United 
States in international negotiations on disarmament. The issue which 
arises is whether or not the present organizational structure of the 
executive branch is the most effective possible for bringing to bear 
relevant information on disarmament policy, for formulating that 
policy and for executing it. 
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